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STAG AT SHARKEY'S 
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TWO EXAMPLES OF MODERN PAINTING 

THE MAINE COAST, BY ROCKWELL KENT 

"I love the North, I crave snow capped mountains, dreary 
wastes, and the cruel Northern Sea with its hard horizons at 
the edge of the world where infinite space begins. Here skies are 
clearer and deeper and, for the greater wonders they reveal, a 
thousand times more eloquent of the eternal mystery than those 
of softer lands." Thus wrote Rockwell Kent of the Alaskan 
North, yet he might have written it as well about the rugged 
islands off the coast of Maine, as he saw them beneath the rigors 
of northern winter. 

Kent had spent the entire winter of 1907 on the bleak island 
of Monhegan, miles from the Maine coast. There, swept by the 
wintry gales, amid the hardships of almost arctic conditions he 
created a series of paintings which will live, and he did this amid 
difficulties which were not forgotten a decade later under the 
great hardships of Alaskan ice. It is in a mood of reminiscence 
that he wrote then in Wilderness , his Alaskan journal: "I think 
I shall never live in such cold again as in that first winter on 
Monhegan in my unfinished house when on cold days the water 
pails froze over between the times I used them, and my beans 
at soak froze one night on the lighted stove." 

This was his vintage year and the canvas Maine Coast 
recently acquired by the Museum from the Hinman B.Hurlbut 
Fund ranks with the others from the 1907 Monhegan period, 
which have found permanent resting places in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in the Frick Collection at Pride's Crossing, and 
in the Adolph Lewisohn and John Spaulding Collections. 

Sturdy of life and limb, a lover of untamed nature, his vigor 
comes out in the newly acquired landscape. He sees nature 
stripped of its unessentials and re-creates a sense of vast soli- 
tudes broken by the roar of surf. Far off on the horizon a ship 
flies before the gale. Leaden storm clouds break for an instant 
and cast shafts of dazzling light upon snowy headland and 
stormy sea. The picture gains a dramatic color sense by the 
paucity of the colors used, and by the true values of the dark 
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spruces against the snow and green water. "Essentials only- 
ought to go into painting I cannot trust my judgment; 

it is only what remains in memory that I paint ... I don't want 
petty self expression; I want the elemental thing; I want to 
paint the rhythm of eternity." When art is the expression of 
such a philosophy of life, an understanding of the man cannot 
fail to broaden the appreciation of his work, because this under- 
standing crystalizes the feelings which his pictures invoke. 

Enough has been said to indicate the unusual personality of 
the artist. Born in Tarry town Heights, New York, in 1882, he 
was in turn a pupil of William Merritt Chase, Robert Henri, 
Hayes Miller, and Abbott Thayer. After his Monhegan expe- 
ri&ices, he lived some time in Newfoundland and in the winter 
of 1 91 8-1 9 with his young son, Rockwell, aged nine, he spent 
six months on Fox Island, in Resurrection Bay, Alaska, across 
thirteen miles of storm tossed waters from the tiny settlement 
of Seward. There, with an old Swedish hermit named Olson, 
Kent and his son tasted the sweets of solitude and content- 
ment, to come back into civilization at last with a pang for 
pleasures left behind. Last summer he departed, alone, to 
plunge into the fastnesses of Tierra del Fuego. 

Love of the wild and the sense of his closeness to nature have 
given him an understanding and an appreciation of her varied 
moods which are hidden from many a lesser spirit. It is this 
perception which makes the Maine Coast such a profoundly 
gripping picture and which pervades the great mass of his work. 

Kent has had to wait for success but success has come in the 
eyes of the world. The Maine Coast found no purchaser in 
those early days of struggle and finally went as payment for a 
doctor's bill. In the fullness of time it has emerged to find a 
place in a museum collection. 

stag at sharkey's, by george w. bellows 
The Museum also purchased from the Hinman B. Hurlbut 
Ftind one of the best known examples of George W. Bellows 's 
work. This canvas, Stag at Sharkey's, was exhibited in the 
Second Exhibition of Contemporary American Painting held in 
the Museum in June and July of this year. 

Bellows was born in 1882 in Columbus, Ohio, and though 
only forty, has crowned his record by winning first prize in the 
International Exhibition at Carnegie Institute in 1922, with 
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his canvas, Eleanor, Jean and Anna. He started as a pupil of 
Maratta, Jay Hambidge, and Robert Henri. Studying faith- 
fully with them, he was not afraid to go to the past and study 
the masterpieces of earlier times — to Titian and Velasquez, and 
to those artists of the nineteenth century with whom he has 
felt a spiritual affiliation. But let it be fully understood that the 
artist has not gone to these men at the sacrifice of his own 
individuality. He has gone only to understand their approach 
to the individual problem, and has then set about his own 
problem in his own way. Bellows is decidedly an iconoclast 
with no sympathy for the dry and conservative methods of the 
schools. He has little patience with those art tendencies of today 
which find their chief expression in period style and pseudo- 
impressionism. Sincere self expression is his goal and technique 
to him is never a means in itself. 

It is for these reasons that Bellows has oftentime sought his 
subject in the unusual and the bizarre. Like Degas, Manet, and 
Daumier, he has felt the reaction against the sentimental and 
the merely pretty. What, however, made these men really epoch 
making figures was their treatment of the age-long problem of 
subject. The conventional and the academic were their detes- 
tations and as a result of their insight the confines of artistic 
appreciation and of paintable subject matter were vastly en- 
larged. They rediscovered for their time the value of sincerity 
and significance in art. They realized that often the outwardly 
ugly might hide material of far greater value to the world than 
mere surface beauty. Bellows too has learned this secret but 
he does not follow it at the expense of outward charm. His 
pictures have real beauty, an often somber but powerful color, 
a keen and incisive character portrayal, and always an un- 
usual brilliance of technique. 

The artist has painted many landscapes and studies of the 
docks and river-fronts, many portraits and figure pieces. He 
has been interested in the study of the human body in violent 
action and never had he a better opportunity to study this 
than in the often brutal contests of the prize ring. As he has 
said himself: "A fight, particularly under the night light, is of 
all sports the most classically picturesque. It is the only 
instance in everyday life where the nude figure is displayed.' ' 

Fascinated by the many picturesque details which circled 
round The Sharkey Athletic Club on lower Broadway, he 
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painted the picture which the Museum has acquired. Stag at 
Sharkey's is one of three prize fight oils. The first, under the 
same title, was painted in 1906 but was not so successful. He 
followed this in 1907 with the newly purchased canvas, first 
exhibited under the title of Club Night, and with another 
called Both Members of this Club. In addition he has made a 
group of lithographs which taken together with the oils forms 
an epic of the prize ring. 

In the Museum canvas the lights are so concentrated that 
they throw the figures of the pugilists into relief against the 
dark background of the hall. They are fighting at closest range 
and the one who is momentarily the aggressor summons all his 
energy in an endeavor to ' 'land a right" to the body of his oppon- 
ent. The referee dodges behind, attempting to keep his distance 
and yet watch every move. The fight fans cluster around the 
ringside, and beyond, row after row of filled benches rise dimly 
in the amphitheater. These fade into darkness, and the artist 
has so managed his medium that he gives the presence of an 
intent and breathless crowd; yet the individual figures are lack- 
ing. He has concentrated instead his effort upon the figures 
directly about the ringside, drawing them with remarkable in- 
sight. All are gripped by the same emotion; the two at the 
right shout at the top of their lungs; the man with the cigarette 
turns in a moment of exasperation to no doubt curse the inter- 
ruptor behind him; and the self-contained figure directly behind 
the fighters, perhaps a pugilist himself, takes in and weighs 
every movement with judicial impartiality. Although Bellows 
has lavished his care upon the interpretation of these minor 
figures, they are so in key with the mood of the entire picture 
that they only reemphasize the force of the psychological 
moment and fall into their rightfully subordinate place. 

Sentimentalists have endeavored to read a moral into the 
canvas. Such, however, cannot have been the intent of the 
creator. The subject is treated with absolute frankness, yet there 
is no undue emphasis of unpleasant features. The effect gained 
is only one of abounding physical energy and of joy in the 
power of the human body in violent action. 

It is interesting to contrast the picture with the lithograph 
of the same subject. In this, the figures around the ringside 
have been slightly redrawn and something of the power has 
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vanished. The fighters have not the same vigor and the specta- 
tors are not so interesting in themselves, nor so concerned with 
the prime fact of the contest. Also, due to the difficulties of 
the medium of lithography, the effect of the crowd has been 
entirely eliminated. 

The canvas as an expressionistic rendition of motion is an 
achievement. Seldom has any artist been more successful than 
Bellows in the portrayal of such details as the bull-like rush 
of the figure to the right and the tensely braced opposing figure. 
This re-creation of the psychological moment and the lumi- 
nosity and brilliance of the blacks emphasizing the flesh tones 
of the figures in dynamic pattern make this picture in some 
ways a unique contribution in the annals of American art. 

W. M. M. 

CZECHOSLOVAK GRAPHIC ARTS 

The whole range of modern development of graphic arts in the 
new republic of Czechoslovakia was well illustrated by an ex- 
hibition held at the Museum during the first two weeks of 
November. This exhibition, which is now on circuit among 
several art museums throughout the country, consisted of two 
hundred and forty-three prints — woodcuts and color-etchings 
predominating, with a few examples of lithography and mez- 
zotinting. This exhibition, the most important in scope and 
size yet held in this country, was made possible through the 
courtesy of Dr. Henry J. John of Cleveland, the collector and 
owner of the prints. Only twenty-four contemporary artists 
were represented. Their lives were briefly sketched in an illus- 
trated catalogue printed in Prague and compiled especially for 
this exhibition by Ladislav Urban, the consul for Czecho- 
slovakia in this city. 

The development which is reflected in the work of these 
twenty-four men received its impetus a half century ago from 
the painter Manes. The modern leader of the school is Sva- 
binsky, who is at present the professor of graphic arts at the 
Academy at Prague. His woodcuts are rare technical achieve- 
ments and rank among the best. His etchings are equally 
strong and imaginative, whether they be profoundly religious 
or merely delightful scenes from the Garden of Eden. Equally 
impressive are the splendid and dignified portraits of himself, 
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